TO THE BARRIER

mitted myself a slightly more committal prophecy. I
said, " There was a Fin whale around the ship an hour
ago. There may be open water not far off." But over
the rest of the story I drew a decent veil.

On the other side of the Antarctic Continent the
Wyatt Earp found Charcot Island, from which she hoped
to make search flights, wrapped in fog. A heavy swell
ran into the pack-ice which girdled the island for fifty
miles, lifting the floes and pounding them together so
that the aeroplane could not take off. Heavy and
impenetrable ice stood between the open sea and the
land and barred all progress. Sir Hubert Wilkins,
deciding not to wait, pushed westwards parallel to the
coast of Antarctica, making also for the Bay of Whales
and hoping to pick up radio signals from Ellsworth on
the way. On the day when the Discovery II lay anchored
to her floe waiting for the ice to open in the middle of
the pack-ice belt, the Wyatt Earp reached the entrance
to the Ross Sea but was pushed northwards by the
northerly trend of the heavy ice that lay across her path.

The original plan had been that the Wyatt Earp was
to have made search flights from Charcot Island and to
have laid depots also at two other points on the coast of
the Continent between there and the Ross Sea. When
we heard that she had abandoned this plan and was
heading westwards with all speed, making no further
attempts either to make search flights or to lay depots,
we hoped, forgivably perhaps, that we should reach the
Bay of Whales first. We had the advantage of power
but the Wyatt Earp was on the whole far better adapted
for pushing through ice since she had a stout wooden
hull, as against our shell of steel. In spite of ourselves
we were glad that the Wyatt Earp was being pushed
northwards on the day when, chafing at the delay, we
lay and waited for the ice to open.

The daylight night throughout which we lay anchored
to our floe passed into a grey morning and, getting under
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